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A RESTIVE TEAM. 


WHOEVER succeeds in driving the Repub- 


lican team to victory this year will have | 


proved himself a Jehu of no mean ability, 
for a more ill-balanced, impracticable team 
was never hitched together —Stalwart and 
Half-breed, both irreconcilable, each hating 
the other, and each desiring that impossi- 
bility, to reach the goal without the other. 
If the prize were anything less important 
and momentous than the presidency, it is 
safe to affirm that no attempt would be made 
to hitch the two together at all. 
no thoroughbred Half-breed—if we may be 


There is 


excused the contradiction in terms—who 


would not rather see a Democrat in any 


minor office than a Stalwart; and every 
Stalwart firmly believes that Democracy 1s 
better than half-breeding. Still, at sucha 
time as a presidential election, party claims 
Both factions of the 
Republican party are fully aware that they 


must be paramount. 


must pull together if they would come in 
ahead; but how ungracefully and ungra- 
ciously they consent to work for a common 
virtue of his office, President 
Arthur as yet holds the ribbons over the ill- 


cause. In 


balanced team, but how long he will be able 
to keep together is doubtful. A 
stronger hand and a clearer head than Ar- 


them 


thur’s might well despair of accomplishing 
such a task. In truth, it is an anxious and 
distressing time for all the Republican party 


leaders. 


THE JUDGE. 


It is also a time, if the adverse factions 
can only be brought to recognize it, for bury- 
ing the hatchet and working together for the 
common good. But this will be a 
The breat 


the party has been widening year after year, 


difficult of accomplishment. 


short of a 
crushing defeat would bring the Republicans 
All of which the Democrats 


have not failed to notice and apprehend, and 


till it almost looks as if nothing 


to their senses. 
in the divisions and dissensions of their op- 
ponents lie their strongest hopes of eventual 


| 
success. Few Democrats know much Latin, 
but every leader in the party is familiar with 
the weight and value of the advice: Divide 


et impera ! 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


AT last we have got a subject 


not that we prefer oleomargari 


as an article of diet, but it is incompa: 


easier to write about. There is an 


ousness about it which commends 
vorably to any one fond of flowing 
} 


nor is it by any means destitute of strength 


periods, 


1 


natural inherent strength, which 


> 
Besides, 


stranger to good butter. 
garine is comparatively a new subject, and 
has not been written to death. 


From its most incipient stages, in which it 


is celebrated by such ballads as ‘ 
girl milking her cow.”? down to 
when Bunthorne eats it in Patience’s dairy 
with a tablespoon (query, did he eat it witl 
a spoon or for a spoon) butter has been 

favorite theme for philosophers and poets. 
Oleomargarine has not. There is no poetry 
connected with oleomargarine, nor philoso- 
phy either, save the philosophy that enables 
you to eat it uncomplainingly till you are 
rich enough to change your boarding house. 

Oleomargarine ranks with electricity and 
steam, and elevated railroads, and ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes, as one of the great discoveries 
of the nineteenth century. It takes the 
place of butter. That is natural enough. 
The white man has taken the place of the 
red man, the steam engine has taken the 
place of the mules, oleomargarine has taken 
the place of butter, because they are the 
stronger. The weaker must yield to the 
stronger, and one day oleomargarine in its 
turn will have to yield its place on our 
breakfast tables to assafcetida. 

What is this wonderful substance? The 
‘‘oleo” part of the word is derived from the 
Latin for ‘‘oil,” and the ‘‘ margarine” part 
gives a margin for boundless speculations. 


The margarine means or may mean jellied 


puppy dog, dead horse, stewed kitten, the 
refuse of sausage factories tried down to first 
principles; anything, everything which con- 
tains and may be made to yield grease of 
any kind. Oleomargarine is like the olio in 
the bills of variety theatres, and contains a 
little of everything. We leave it to phil- 
ologists to inquire if there be any recondite 
connection between olio and oleo. 


The sub- | 


tions, and being easy to write about is, from 
the writer’s standpoint, beautiful. 

But from the consumer’s standpoint. Ah, 

iat is different. What magic there used 
to be in the words, ‘‘ pass the butter.” But 
who will say, ‘‘pass the oleomargarine?” 
To be sure, the modern compound is still 
dignified by the ancient name, but still some 
ple are conscientious, and refuse to let a 
pass their lips. Therefore they do not 
say ‘“‘pass the butter,” and they refuse to 
eat oleomargarine. Apart from this it is 
open to the same objection that every new im- 
provement is confronted with. It throws a 
To be 


thrown out of busi- 


certain number out of employment. 
sure, the cows who are 
cannot combine 


ness by oleomargarine 


against the factories as did the English 
weavers against the spinning jenny. But 
shall cows be allowed to sink into desuetude 
a protest; shall the milkmaid be- 
‘ome a memory and the dairy a dream. 


} 1 


here be no more romance in the past- 


without 


+, and never a bull to furnish an episode 
he summer novel? 
ish the thought! In the name of the 
of United States citizens who 

boarding houses, in the name of 

poor little dogs and cats who bewail lost 
latives entombed in the butter tub, in the 
ame of the cows and milkmaids and all the 
‘usticity that romance has endeared to us 
» 4 hildhood, we protest against oleomar- 
garine. Let us protect our butter along 
Oleomar- 
keep 


give butter achance. Let the 


with our other feeble industries. 
is too strong for it. Tax it; 
gos even; 
horny-handed farmer rise up in his might 
and, shaking the hayseed from his hair, 
demand protection for his cows and his 
dairy. Let the tax on oleomargarine bea 
standing plank in the platform of both 
parties. 


OUR NON-VOTING CLASS. 


THE ladies—God bless them—form such a 
very large and very important section of our 
population that it seems cruel to ignore them 
at election day. But, sooth to say, the beau 
sexe rules much more effectually and directly 
than if they marched up to the ballot box 
and cast their votes like other sovereign 
citizens. They rule by the eye, by the tone, 
by the look; they direct the men who vote; 
and what more can the dear creatures want? 
As a rule, too, mere abstract questions of 


| politics can have little interest for them. 


Few of them kuow the subtle shades of 
distinction that separate a stalwart from a 
half-breed, and still fewer of them pause to 
inquire into a lover’s politics when the proper 


swain comes to woo. ‘To be sure, there is 


| one great question before the people to-day— 


a pivotal one for both parties—in which the 
ladies may be supposed to take a natural and 
absorbing interest, and that is the question 
of tariff reform. ‘Tariff reform would deal 
with the import duties, and any modification 


ject is boundless, endless in its ramifica- | of the import duties would have a direct 

















effect on the price of sealskin sacques, French 
costumes, English bonnets, Brussels lace, 
Irish linen, Balbriggan hosiery and many 
other little etceteras dear to the feminine 
heart. ‘lo admit women to the franchise 
would be to hand over the country, in one 
great principle at least, to the democracy; 
for every woman is a free trader. A great 
many are smugglers in a small way, too, but 
that is a question reflecting on the obliquity 
of moral vision with regard to business de- 


tails, which is so essentially a feminine at- 


tribute, and has nothing whatever to do with 


politics. Indeed, the only reason which 
might impel an isolated woman here and 
there to support the existing tariff would be 
that the tariff gives an incentive and raison 
Wetre for the highly exciting achievements 
of which every travelled lady can recount a 
few. How many yards of lace have entered 
this port wrapped around fairy forms; how 
many Flora McFlimseys have constructed a 
temporary bustle out of a camel’s hair shawl, 
and, if detection makes another kind of a 
bustle, why that only adds to the piquancy 
and excitement of the adventure. 

No; women, as a rule, do not care to vote; 
they have power enough without it, and they 
know it. It will be generally found that 
the ladies who are most strongly in favor of 
female suffrage have passed their premiere 
jeunesse. Their attractiveness, if they ever 
possessed any, is on the wane, and they are, 
all too frequently, old maids. To such it 
may seem hard that the field of politics 
should be closed to them. They are authors 
of the saying that in this great republic every- 
one has a vote except women and Chinamen. 
Well, they can at least agitate for the fran- 
chiise and get as much mild excitement over 
that as if they really had it, perhaps more. 
And meanwhile the womanly women—the 
women whose beauty makes our thorough- 
fares and our places of public resort attrac- 
tive and our homes comfortable and happy— 
are very well content as they are! They 
adopt the political creed of husband or father 
or brother with a sweet unquestioning faith; 
they have their political favorites, though 
they would be puzzled to assign a reason for 
such favoritism, and they often exercise a very 
important influence on election day. And 
as long as the dry goods stores remain open, 
and enterprising shop keepers mark goods 
down ‘* below cost,” what possible difference 
can it make who is president. A new tooth 
in baby *s mouth is a matter of much more 
account to the average woman than the car- 
rying of a democratic state by a republican 
candidate. 

ViITREOL is the name of a happy pair on 
the Bowery who supply marriageable young 
men with wives. Vitriol has been known 
to separate many a married pair before. 

Mary ANDERSON will not only bring 
back her own heart to America, but the 
hearts of several titled Englishmen, to say 
nothing of the ‘sovereigns ’—golden ones, 








we mean—that wilk line her pockets. 
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I’ve lately come from Ireland 
To settle in New York; 
But oh! since then 
Times and agen 
I’ve wished meself in Cork. 
For every day this city life 
More bittherly | hate; 
I often sigh, 
I often cry 
What made me immagrate? 


I'm settled in a monsther store, 
With heaps of work to do; 
Tired or wake 
I have to make 
The illivathor go. 
With twenty ladies crowded in, 
Its something like a weight; 
What call had I, 
I often cry, 
To go and immagrate? 


And at me every other chap 
Keeps turning up his nose; 
3ecause, they say, 

Its quare the way 
Me mother made me cloes; 
I wore the suit to mass at home, 


The neigbours thought it great; 


Its Irish frieze, 
It tuk the prize. 
What made me immagrate? 


The girls behind the counther 
Keep up the self same game, 
They point and chaff, 
And wink, and laugh 
So loud they nearly scrame; 
If I had them in Ireland 
I think they'd hesitate 
A dacent lad 
To thrate so bad. 
What made me immagrate? 


I tuk a glass the other day 
To see to rise me heart; 
The yoke felt slow, 
I made it go, 





The Lament of the Irish Emigrant. 


A little taste too smart. 
And as the ladies screamed and roared 
I left them to their fate, 
I broke me crown 


In rattling down; 
What made me immagrate? 


Me ribs were broke off me back bone, 
I dislocut nre rist, 
I barked me shin 
And tuk the skin 
Clane work from off me fist. 
They tuk me off to hospital 
So shockin’ was me state; 
Laid down in bed 
I only said: 
What made me immagrate? 


I'll go to county Cork agen, 
No counthry can be swather, 
No throuble’s there, 
No toil nor care, 
No tre’cherous illivathor. 
And when I'm safe at home agen, 
By the auld fireside sated, 
I'll heave a sigh 
And wondher why 
I iver immagrated. 





El Mahdi ? 





THERE are various views of the rightness 
Of the sound to be given El Mahdi; 
Some say the False Prophet’s politeness 
Is worthy of any court lady. 
Some say that he’s terribly cruel, 
This truculent, dreadful El Mahdi; 
Some say he’s a regular jewel, 
A broth of a boy like dear Paddy; 
Some say that his niggers obey him 
And trembling address him ‘‘ Oh Lawdy!” 
But the British are trying to slay him 
And they claim that his name is El Mahdi. 





A COUNTERSIGN—‘* This lot marked down 
below cost.” 
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Artistic Egotism. 


ARTISTS are said to be the most egotistical 
persons in the world. ‘This may or may not 
be true, but it is certainly very natural. 
They spend their lives drawing pictures of 
other people and things, and no one ex- 
presses any desire to behold their own por- 
traits. Now, every artist is well convinced 
that the public is possessed with a consum- 
ing desire to see what he is like, and, when- 
ever possible, he gratifies this desire. THE 
Jup@e has in his mind a certain pictorial 
weekly published in this city, one of the 
proprietors whereof, being also its principal 
artist, seized the occasion of his recent return 
from Europe to spread the portraits of him- 
self and his artistic staff, in fancy colors, 
over two pages of his publication. Doubt- 
less he thought he was doing the public a 
kindness. Very possibly he never realized 
that everyone laughed at his ridiculous van- 
ity and egotism. But he is from the country 
of Bismarck, and, after all, no one is perfect 
except ina picture. But artistic egotism is 
confined to no country or nationality. It is 
as wide as art itself. ‘There is Thomas Nast, 
for instance. He signalized his re-entre to 
the first page of Harpe r’s Weekly quite re- 
cently by presenting a picture of himself and 
the Republican elephant. We take pleasure 
in reproducing the sketch for the benefit of 
our readers, and for the increased diffusion 
of the Nastine—we will not write Nasty— 
features. ‘They will be recognized at the 
head of this article. This week we double 
our edition, to be prepared to fill the large 
order which we confidently expect from Mr. 
Nast, and which will doubtless run high up 
into the thousands. THE JupGE has always 
admired Mr. Nast’s abilities and sympathized 
with his artistic egotism. 

But the artistic egotism has broken out 
among our own staff. Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth. As we write 
this, enter from the artist’s sanctum our 
otlice boy with a handsomely engraved block, 
und ‘‘ Please, sir, Mr. Beard sent you this, 
and this note.” : 


DEAR JuDGE:—I have concluded that the 
public cannot be expected to appreciate the 


work of an artist with whose face they are 
unfamiliar. I therefore enclose my portrait 
for publication. I have idealized it some- 
what, but you need not say that. Art should 
be surrounded with a halo. Nast prefers an 
elephant and that Dutch chap a beer mug, 
but I have my own ideas. See that my pict- 
ure gets a prominent place, and if you decide 
to color it avoid yellow. It does not suit my 
peculiarly pensive style of loveliness. 
Yours, ete., 
FRANK Bearp. 


CATARRH 


THe JupGe leaned back and Jaughed 
softly to himself. It was a good joke after 
all. He would print Beard’s picture. It 
amused him, and it hurt nobody. Besides, 
was there not distinguished precedent. But 


even as he laughed, enter the office boy. He | 
| letter realized ou: worst fears. It was in- 


bore another block and another note. ‘‘Let 


the hide go with the tallow,” sighed THe | 


JUDGE, as he slipped the block into place, 
and read the following note: 


I send you my picture, Jupee. I see 
it is becoming quite fashionable. Every 


great artist does it. I am a great artist, | 
fully as great in my own imagination as | 


those other fellows who are constantly pub- 


lishing their pictures can be in their own— | . 
| and that is saying a great deal. I don’t want | pulsive.”) 





you to write any funny remarks about my 


picture, or air your cheap wit at my expense. 


| Just print it; its a speaking likeness, and it 
| can talk for itself. And send up a cigar by 


bearer. Yours, 
** HAMILTON.’ 


’ 


Tue JuDGE looked for a cigar, but some 
one had annexed the last. In pursuance of 
Hamilton’s request, he forbore from saying 
anything for or against the picture. But he 
leaned back and sighed. ‘This sort of thing 
was becoming monotonous, and the portrait 


was not a good likeness either. It was ideal- 
ized quite as much as Beard’s. Tue JUDGE 
was thankful that he had put them both in 
place the moment he received them, or he 
could not have told which was which. But 
a heavier blow yet was in store. 

Enter office boy with a third block and a 
third note. Tue JupGr’s heart misgave 
him. Could it be Dal? Was the seraphic 
Dal infected with the mundane passion of 
vanity? <A glance at the block—here it is, 








and a hasty perusal of the accompanying 


deed Dal, and he wrote: 

“My sweet JupGE:—Ever since I have 
been connected with your paper, I have felt 
that it required something more xtherial 


| than the coarse jests and coarser daubs that 


have disfigured it.—. 

(‘* Pleasant that, from one of our own 
staff,” reflects THE JupGE. ‘‘But then 
dear Dal was always so high strung and im- 








——have disfigured it. For a long time I 
have been at a loss, but I have suddenly be- 
thought me that my portrait is the one thing 
needful to lend grace and refiement to your 
columns. I enclose it. Knowing, as you 
do, how beautiful I am, I need not expatiate 
on my charms. Print the picture, and let 
the world realize how fair I am. 
Yours, 
“Da.” 

““Well,” mused THE JupGE, ‘‘ whether 

Dal be fair or not, we must be, so let Dal go 


in with the balance. And now that the | 


artistic staff is exhausted, we may look for 
a little peace. So that is Dal’s picture, eh? 
He has idealized himself as much as the 
others. Wonder if artists can ever see them- 
selves as others see them. Wonder if Dal 
and Hamilton and Beard—why, here’s that 
boy again.” : 

Too true. Re-enter the office boy, again 
with a note and a block. He says he’d like 
his picture in as well as the other gentlemen. 
Questioned as to his claim to artistic ability, 
he hands over the note as justification. A 
glance at the picture—here it is— } 








shows that it is almost as much idealized as 
those of the artists proper. THE JUDGE’s 
heart swells within him with pride. Why 
should he not go down to posterity as the 
possessor of the most beautiful office boy on 
record? He understands something of the 
feeling that inspired his illustrious contem- 
porary to publish portraits of its whole 
artistic staff, drinking very yellow beer out 
of very red goblets, with an orange sky in 
the distance, and suits and hair and com- 
plexions of all the tints in the rainbow. So 
he reads the office boy’s note, with some 
difficulty it must be confessed: 


ONERED JUGE—i tak the libberte tu ask 
you to prent me pictur nowin it will bea 
prowd and hape momment to yerself and 
awl yer reders and throe oner and glore over 
yer kolims. as yu are prentin yer aretis i 
thote you wud lik to hav me, as i stix up 
the juges on the boolitin bord, and sum- 
times grinds culers for the gens up stares. 1 
tole mister beered to mak me hansum sg0 i 
mite be an oner to your kolims wich i rev- 
renc. I am onerd juge 

your atatshed offis boy 
JORGE WASHINTIN JINX. 


And as THe JupGeE sent this last letter 
and picture out to the printers, he owned 
that there is such a thing in existence as 
artistic egotism, and that some people be- 
sides Nast and the Dutchman of the picto- 
rial weekly have it bad. 


A atru in the far Hebrides 

Had a poodle much troubled with fleas; 
As I am a sinner 
She cought them at dinner 

And left them to drown at their ease. 
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SHADE of me lancholy Jacque %, Forgive 4 

A dude, a dude! I meta dude i’ the sowery; 

A dressy dude; an eelskin-panted dude, 

As I do live by food, I met a dude 

Who strutted down the overcrowded street, 

And picked his steps among the east side throng 
That haunts the Bowery—and yet a dude. 

‘Good morrow, dude,” quoth I “he, wt,” 


quoth he; 
me not dude ’till heaven hath sent me Broad 
way.” 


And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
‘, And looking at it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says, very wisely, ‘‘It is ten o'clock.” 
i> ‘“Thus, we may see how dudes may go astray. 


‘Tis but an hour ago I left the Bijou, 
y And after an hour more I may regain it. 
t S aed And so from hour to hour we dudes craw] on, 
} ‘ 5 : . . 
} pn ; Naught knowing where we may bring up the next. 


phe Prithee what street, if you will be so kind, 
Leads to my kind and Broadway?” When I did 


hear 


The eel-skinned dude thus mourn himself as lost, 
[ braced him up with coffee bean and clove, 

And showed him a familiar tailor’s sign, 

And set his face North riverward—poor dude! 


Poor missing dude! Eels 


Intercepted Letters. 
SOPHRONISBA MULBERRY, NEW YORK, TO AUGUSTUS 
GOSSMAR, NEW GUINEA, N. C. 

My Dean FrreN—Pears like its a mighty 
long time since I’ve heerd from anybody 
down in New Guinea, and though as I pre- 
meditated to yer on a formah ’casion, dat 
der place in my heart yer will heresomeafter 
occupy, is only a secondary one, still | 
thought it moight be bess for all consahned 
to let you know that I am at present enjoyin 
tollable good health. 

Mudder’s been moah or less complainin 
ebber since de shock paw gub her by sud- 
denly appearin befoah her in company wid 
dat ornery cullud pusson, known all ober 
Norf Carliny and a paht ob Georgia, as cole 
black Rose. Yer see dey got der passage 
paid by some pooah white trash dat calls 
hisself an agent heah, and all dey had to do 
was to agree to give one monfs’ sarvices fur 
nothing. I reckon dey thought dey could 
‘scape de penalty ob workin out de passage, 
fur dey were neider ob dem ebber conspick- 
erous fur der onesty, but dem Yankee 
agents are jess a little too sharp for any or- 
dinary Southern niggah to tackle in dat 
way. Wen he dat war my paw, I grieb to 
say, arribed, wid dat infamous woman for a 
companion, dat agent stood on de wharf 
ready to welcome ‘em, and nebber for an in- 
stant did he let dem out ob his sight, till 
he’d placed ’em in what he called a fust- 
class home. 

De quarest paht ob de hull parfohmance 
dough, am de fact dat de home happened 
to be jess tree doahs above heah on de same 
block. 

Good Lor’, I dun thought maw hed gone 
crazy for suah, de fuss mornin she discubbed 
her ole man. Yer see she went out ter trow 
somefin in de ash barl, un dah, close by, 
widin speakin distance, stood paw, engaged 
in de same gratifyin occupaytion. Maw she 
flew into der house, jess like a spring- 


kin’s the only wear! 


G. H. J 


chicken, widout its hed, and says she to me, 
‘* Phronie, I’se seen yer ole ded fader’s ghos, 
an no mistake;” den she trew her apurn 
ober her hed and took a seat on a lo-backed 
char, and went on for ter ery and rock her- 
self. She war so scared dat she left de arie 
gate open, an paw who hed seen her had 
follered her on inter de kitchin. I war so 
taken aback like, dat all I could murmur 
war, ‘“‘he ama purty libely ghoss, dat’s all 
I’ve got ter say.” Den she pulled de apurn 
orf her hed, and saw him standin dar befoah 
her, and den tings began to look loively and 
de wool begun to fly. 

Dey commenced callin each odder all 
sohts ob names, and maw she ’manded her 
mule money ob him in such opprobious 
terms dat I clar fo’ life I tought de massa 
and de missus would heah de scuffle. 

Den as if ter add chahcoal to der combus- 
tion, cole black Rose appeahed, an den maw 
she left paw an went for her. Dey tore 
each odder’s dresses an Rose loss some ob her 
back har, but paw got Rose off, an I held 
on to maw, an jess den de missusses’ bell 
began to ring like as if ole Guffy hisself had 
hole ob it, and dey had ter quit. Rose an 
paw depahted, but maw war in sech a state 
ob moind dat she leff me ter git de brekfuss 
whoile she went off ter Brudder White for 
spiritoral conserlation. De massa an de 
misses dey wanted ter know wat all de row 
war about, an I had to tell ’em it war all 
about de ashman—dat he drapped a whole 
barl ob ashes and a coal scuttle ob coal in de 
basemen hall. 

Missis didn’t say nuffin moah, but I heerd 
de massa mumble ober sumfin about “lyin 
niggahs” dat I didn’t quite apprehend. 

Howsomebber, maw she got home widout 
her absence bein foun out, but she war 
furrus still, an Brudder White dun tole her 
ter git a diborce, an I reckon as soon as she 
kin git de efficient amount ob money for de 
purpose she am goin ter buy one. 

Brudder White he cum roun in de ebenin 
and tole me I need’n cry, dat he’d be a bet- 
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ter fadder ter me dan Andrew Martin Van | 
Buren ebber could have been, but I don’t 
pear to recognize * zactly wat he means for | 
to do. 

[ ’clare I sometimes wishes I’d nebber leff | 
ole Carliny at all. Dis am de moss mixed 
up kermunity I ebber got into. I hain’t 
seen a shoat since I ’ribed, an eben groun 
nuts am called pea-nuts an sole fur ten cents 
a quaht. Besides dat, I had a fadder an a 
mudder ob my own down home, but now 
tings am so mixed dat I clar ‘fo goodness, | 
dun know whose chile l’se become. Whed- 
der | belongs to paw an cole black Rose, or 
to maw an Brudder White—one ting am 
certain, maw am bent on habbin dat diborce. 

I axed her what she war going ter do wid 
it when she got it, an she said, “‘ go “long, 
chile, what der yer s’pose I’m gettin it fur?” 

[ tole her I dun no, an she laffed and said, 
‘*PDat diborce am what l’se goin ter marry 
Brudder White wid.” 

I nebber war *stonished befoah, for 
Brudder White am dun got a wife, an I tole 
her so. Den she slap me long side de hed, 
an said she got no toime to be foolin all day 
wid truck like me, but she finally ’scended 
to s’plain dat Brudder White war goin ter 
git a diborce too, an so yer see, dat’s what 
troubles me. If dey all marries each odder 
and mixes tings up so, war do I come in? 

Yers had a lot ob learning, Gustus, an yer 
ought ter know, an mought be yer cud 
write a letter an tell me what I’d ought ter 
do. Pears loike dar war no one leff to look 
after der little pickerninnies, but maw says 
de Lor’ will pervide. I hopes He will, but 
I dunno. Maw says I wouldn’t feel so if I 
had a change ob heart, and dat I’m not 
spiritoral minded, but I reckon de fac am, 
dat I’se jess homesick for New Guinea, an 
dough I doan’t say I could ebber be moah 
ter yer dan I am at presen, still I mought 
tink wat I fuss tole yer when yer 
axed me. 

My fadder knows I’se had bout trouble 
‘nuff ter take up wid moighty pooah trash, 
perwided I could get back once moah ter de 
mule what am gone, and ter ole Norf Car- 
liny. 

Write ter me, when yer can, and b’lieve 
me ebber yer mous distractive friend, 

PHRONIE MULBERRY. 
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Mrs. Squizzie on Amusements. 

I MADE up my mind that I would see 
why managers produced other people's 
‘plays’ and left mine unnoticed in the pig- 
eon-hole. Determined to go where I would 
get my money’s worth, I went down to the 
‘‘Star” to see Borrowmore’s play with two 
bona-fide murders and suicides in it. 

By some sleight-of-hand that I failed to | 
comprehend, we were seated in the right 
spot by the usher in double-quick time. We 
had to wait till both Sally Mari and I got 
disgusted before the curtain riz. When it 
did, the scene fairly made my hair stand on 
end. It carried me back to the days of 
‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,” and Sally Mari 
has been on the rampage repeating the poem 
of ** The Polish Boy,” 1n imagination, to de- | 
lighted audiences ever since. 

When that vile letter was 
and | I 
woman, Nadjezda, was agoin to 
away to the villainous libertine, I just riz in 
my seat and sez I, “‘ Don’t vou doit!” The 
idea of puttin confidence into any man who 
would write such a letter as that, made my 
blood bile. , 
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The bad boy of fifty years ago, and the old, old story of a crooked pin. 


whisper, a tuggin at my cloak, to pull me 
down into my seat. 

‘*Let me alone,” sez I; “I’m a woman 
and shall speak my mind freely on such a 
subject.” 

The usher came up in a flurry and sez he, 
‘Sit down, madam! sit down! Don’t you 
see you are disturbing the audience; and if 
you don’t keep quiet I shall have to put you 
out. 

Everybody turned around in their seats 


| and gazed at me, but I didn’t care for that; 


I had let ’em all know what I thought of 
such dishonorable proceedings on a public 
stage, so I sot down and waited for the re- 
sult. In a few minutes the villainous old 
wretch sent the young wife he had ruined 
the dead body of her husband. 

‘“* Just what she might have expected,” 
sez I, in a whisper; for seeing the usher 
standing right by my chair I didn’t dare to 
utter my sentiments aloud. 

Then the way the ruined wife cursed that 
villain made my flesh ereep. The only silly 
thing she did was to pizen herself. ° “I'd 
have gone the length and breadth of Christ- 
endom to have pizened him, but I wouldn’t 
have killed myself,” sez I to Sally Mari when 
the curtain went down. : 

The gentlemen nearly all left the theatre, 
and I didn’t wonder at it. Sally Mari said 
they had gone out to get a breath of fresh 
air, and would come back before the com- 
mencement of the next act. 

It was just what I would have liked to do 
myself, for the perspiration was standing 
out in big drops all over me; somehow | 
felt as if I’d been assisting at a murder 
myself. 

After we had waited till I was tired for 
the curtain to rise, I got ont my glasses and 
at my programme to see what it 
meant. 

“‘ Good sez I to Sally Mari; 
‘“‘ Fifteen years elapse before the next act 
Do you suppose I’m going 
vears? 


gracious!” 
to set here fifteen 
No, not if there’s fourteen murders 
and as many suicides to be witnessed.” and 
I got up and left. 


A CERTAIN young girl of Weehawken 
Professed to teach parrots their talkin’; 
But she made such a din 
That they could not chip in 


So they never got further than squawkin’. 


Mrs. Spilkins makes a Discovery. 

HAPPENING to come across an old num- 
ber of one of the comic weeklies the other 
day, Mrs. Spilkins’s eye was attracted by the 
following paragraph, which, with an air of 
considerable interest, she read aloud to her 
husband. 

‘It is not very generally known that among Pro- 
fessor Schliemann’s recent discoveries upon the site 
of ancient Ilium, were portions of the tail and neck 
of the famous wooden horse. The fact of this dis 
covery should convince every one that Homer’s great 
poem was more than a mere tail of the imagination, 
and in the mane correct.” 


‘Well, I declare!” 
lady, ‘‘this beats everything! 
they deskiver next? ‘That Perfessor Slee- 
man must be a most wonderful man. After 
this, I really believe, if he had been employed 
instead of them stupid detectives, he could 
have diskivered Charlie Ross, or the men that 
murdered Mr. Nathans and Dr. Burdell, or 
Stewart's body; well! just to think that he 
should have dug up old Homer’s wooden 
horse which has laid in the ground so many 
thousands of years, that I read about when I 
went to school, and which they took into 
Albany with his stomach full of soldiers— 
well, dear me, it’s wonderful.” 

**Into Albany, my dear?” exclaimed her 
husband in astonishment; ‘‘ you mean Troy.” 

“Well, I knew it was Albany or 
place near it,” replied Mrs. 8. 
abashed at her historical blunder. 

‘‘ Near it, my dear? Why it’s thousan 
of miles away,” said Mr. Spilkins. 

**You can’t learn me anything about the 
gography of my own country, Spilkins,” 
remarked his wife in stern 
** And I’ve been up the Hudson river 
too often not to know this.”’ 

** My dear,” explained her husband, “‘ this 
Troy isin Asia Minor, thousands of miles 
away from here. You are laboring under a 
slight confusion of ideas, I am afraid.” 

“*If anything, Spilkins, I am 
headed,” said Mrs. 8S. severely. The 
sion of ideas is generally in your own head, 
and not in mine, dear. And as for Troy 
being in an Asia mine, I dare say it is, and 
I know as well as you that things which 
they find underground generally are in 
mines. So you needn’t tell me that. I! 
really do know something, Mr. Spilkins,” she 
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added sarcastically; and bridling up in an 
ominous manner. 

‘“* Yes, yes, my dear,” said Mr. 8. in a depre- 
catory tone, and perceiving that his wife 
gave unmistakeable symptoms of an impend- 
ing explosion, he hastened to placate her and 
avert the threatened outburst by adding, 
‘my dear, I quite agree with you in think- 
ing that this Professor Schliemann must be 
a most wonderful man, and as a discoverer 
will no doubt rank with Christopher Colum- 
bus, Sir Isaac Newton, old Diogenes, who 
discovered ar. honest man, or tried to—but if 
he succeeded I guess he was the only one who 
ever did, before or since—and all the rest of 
’em. Having made such wonderful discov- 
eries of the past,” continued Mr. Spilkins, 
with a sly smile and humorous twinkle of 
the eye, ‘‘he might be able to forecast the 


future. He might, for instance, discover 
when the Washington monument will be 
completed; when enough money will be 


raised to pay for the pedestal to the Bartholdi 
statue; when a genuine civil service reform 
will be sincerely adopted by both parties; 
who will be our next president; and when 
the tariff will be finally and permanently 
adjusted upon a basis entirely satisfactory to 
all concerned; but perhaps this would be too 
much even for him. But, seriously, my 
dear, if you will read that paragraph cure- 
fully, you will perceive that it is intended 
only for a joke.” 

‘* What!” exclaimed Mrs. Spilkins indig- 
nantly, ‘‘do you mean to tell me that it 1s 
nothing but a dirty newspaper lie?” 

‘* Hardly that, my dear; I say it was meant 
for a joke,” replied her husband. 

‘* Well,” cried Mrs. 8., as if horrified by 
the discovery, “‘I will never believe what I 
read in the newspapers again, after this. 

‘‘ Pardon me, my dear,” said Mr. Spilkins, 
‘but I am really afraid that you have no 
appreciation of the humorous.” 

‘*T can’t appreciate lies, if that’s what you 
mean, Spilkins,” exclaimed his wife, in a 
severely virtuous tone; ‘‘and I don’t want 
you to bring such papers into the house;” 
and, as if to impress her husband with the 
fate that would overtake all such newspapers 
that might have to fall into her hands in the 
future, she seized the mendacious and offend- 
ding sheet and threw it indignantly into the 
fire, while her husband, with an inward sigh 
and a look of patient and long-suffering 
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the white squaw want of Schuylkill Jack?” 


resignation upon his face, silently employed 
the next few minutes in pounding into small 
pieces the remnants of the paper through the 
bars of the grate with the poker, helping to 
appease Mrs. Spilkins’s outraged moral sensi- 
bilities. T. H. F. 





Pettibone as a Horse Trader. 

MaJok PETTIBONE was a great admirer 
of the horse. He would go into raptures 
over a splendid animal and equally so over a 
no-account nag. The fact of the case is, 
Pettibone is no judge at all of ‘ hoss flesh; ’ 
and the one weakness of the genial old chap 
is that he won’t acknowledge his failure. 
He is the owner of a horse; and such a 
horse! This particular animal has been 
handed down from generation to generation 
until his age has been entirely lost among 
the decades. He is a jumper; this may 
seem strange to the average reader. Surely 
the horse has arrived at the maturity of the 
mellowy golden, and ought to know better 
than to practice the friskiness of a bonhomie 


dude colt with sorrel mane and burdock 
tail. After the Major had stood it as long 
as he could, he curried down the ancient 


nag’s coat with the wire barn broom, hitched 
him before the jumper and sallied forth 
upon the war pike with blood in his eye. 

He is looking for a trade. The man who 
looks for a dicker in ‘ hoss flesh’ don’t have 
to search far before he finds a party who is 
bent upon just such another mission. The 
professional horse trader is a strange freak 
of nature. Asa fabricator he can give the 
veteran circus clown big odds, and come 
home under the wire with a dozen lengths 


to spare. 

‘Ko: don’t know as he cares to trade. 
Satisfied with the animal he’s got. 
understand much ’bout ‘ hosses’ anyhow— 
still, might talk the thing over, and— 
Well, it was just such a fellow as the fore- 
gone whom Major Pettibone met. The 
stranger’s horse seemed to be a likely animal 
and—if he (Major) wanted to give twenty 
dollars boot why—he might swop. The 
Major laughed slyly behind the other’s back 
as . unbuckled the traces and made the 
trade. His old nag wasn’t worth twenty 
dollars; he’s very sure he has made a good 
bargain. ‘‘Treat the old ‘hoss’ good, 


stranger; he’s been in the family a long—I 
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| day. 





mean the family will long to know that he’s 


in good hands,” 
stranger drove off. 

The Major tickled his new horse with the 
whip, and he thought a cyclone had struck 
him when he felt the pieces of dashboard 


cried the Major, as the 


rattling about his head. ‘‘A_ kicker, by 
th-imbles! I’ve gone and traded off an 


innocent jumper for a pesky, dangerous 
kicker and paid twenty dollars to learn it. 
Must get rid of ¢his ugly beast. G’long 
there; so—easy. Whoa! now steady.” Thus 
the Major cogitated as he urged the new 


horse along. Ere he had gone a mile he 
met another man who—‘ Didn’t care to 
trade. Satisfied with his animal; and— 
didn’t know much ’bout a ‘hoss,’ ete. The 


stranger’s beast looked a good piece of horse 


flesh. The Major traded. His new horse 
started off well enough and—then he 
stopped. First the Major touched him with 


the whip. The horse scratched his off ear 
with his off hind hoof and—didn’t budge 
an inch. Then the Major clucked, and 
slapped the reins upon the animal’s back. 
No good. The beast wouldn’t step off in 
the least. The Major got out and took the 
the horse by the bit and—after considerable 
urging got the horse to lead. The horse 
made a spring, and as the jumper flew by 
the Major also made a spring and succeeded 
in capturing the seat where he sat holding 
the reins, very red of face. Then—the nag 
stopped again. ‘The Major tried all the 
tricks he had heard of, which were used to 
make a balky horse go. ‘The horse grew 
fast; he took root; he wouldn’t stir a peg. 
The Major was now mad. First, twenty 
dollars to boot for a kicker; now—a balky 
He was ready to hug himself with 
disgust. He would give the world just to 
have the old jumping nag back. A man 
can get around a jumper; but a wicked, 
balky animal is only good for soap grease. 
While the Major was standing there 
sweating and muttering imprecations, a gen- 
tlemanly foot passenger came along. He 
was soon made acquainted with the Major’s 
dilemma. He offered the Major one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for 
jumper and all. His offer was snapped at. 
He presented a check upon a well-known 
bank for two hundred dollars. The Major 
handed over the fifty dollars, pocketed the 
check and stepped back to see the generous 
stranger get the balky horse to go. That 
was an easy matter. The stranger tied a 
small stone to a string, fastened the string 
to the tip of the nag’s ear and—away the 
charmed beast sped like the wind. Back 
through the dust the weary Major trudged. 
He would have just time to get the check 
cashed at the village bank. He went to the 
cashier and presented the check. The 
cashier smiled, shoved it back and said: 
**No good; not worth the paper it is written 
upon.” <A sore-hearted man, a disgusted 
man, a man ready to sell himself for a cent, 
went home. ‘The Major is ready to fight at 
the drop of the hat with any man who 
dares to mention ‘ hoss trader,’ even to this 
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H. 8. KELLER. 


THE bloom on the grape that a touch will dispel: 

The dance of a zephyr o’er moss-bank and dell; 

The breath of a rosebud, the glint of a star, 

The echo of music when heard from afar; 

The ethereal mildness that comes in the spring; 

The mellow solemnity autumn doth bring; 

Are all unsubstantial, evanescent, subdued,— 

And so are the legs of the average dude. 
Norristown Herald. 





STANDARD Goops—Silk and bunting. 
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“CONFUSION” is what several people are 
erying at present. managers use 
much stronger language to express their feel- 
ings of disgust at the present state of theat- 
rical affairs, but when Nat Goodwin found 
out that ‘*Warranted” was a failure he only 
velled “Confusion,” and then went to John 
Stetson and bought of him the right to 
make use of the expression in California. 

It took Stetson some time to discover that 
there wasn’t much money in ‘‘Princess Ida” 
at the Fifth Avenue, but when. he finally 
brought his mighty mind to bear upon the 
subject, and began to realize how much he 
was losing, he too yelled ‘‘Confusion,” and 
ordered it to be brought back to the Fifth 
Avenue again. 

This may prove ‘‘Confusion worse con- 
founded,” for it seldom pays to break off a 
piece during a prosperous run, and then 
after shifting it about awhile try and repro- 
duce it. 

Barnum, too, (who never swears!) was 
heard to gently murmur ‘‘Confusion” when 
the weather so inconsiderately delayed his 
great parade several daysago. He says if he 
can come to terms with Stetson he may, 
later in the season, give a grand elephantine 
performance of Mr. Derrick’s comedy. That 
he (Barnum) has all the ‘‘props” for the 
piece, including the baby, and that Jumbo 
will outweigh Dixey or any other man that 
has ever attempted the leading part, and 
that New York will witness a ‘“‘Confusion” 
that it has never before dreamed of. 

Of course the comedy will be preceded by 
the farce ‘‘Distinguished Foreigners,” in 
which the white elephant will give us ex- 
cellent imitations of genuine sacred beasts 
at the courts of Siam and Burmah, the 
whole to conclude with “The Grand Trip- 
ple Alliance, with three full companies in 
three rings at once.” 

The probabilities are, however, that Mr. 
Stetson will not sell the right to the play 
in any of the Eastern States. The fact is, 
‘The Princess Ida” has proved to be such 
an elephant on the manager’s hands that he 
absolutely refuses to have anything further 
to do with wild beasts in any shape. 

Why Gilbert and Sullivan’s latest is not 
more of asuccess it is difficult to determine. 

The libretto falls far short of ‘“The Pi- 
rates” or ‘‘Patience,” but it is very nearly if 


Some 


not quite as good as ‘‘Iolanthe,” and some | 


of the melodies in ‘“T'he Princess” are tune- 
ful and decidedly taking. 

It is quite possible to have too much of a 
good thing, and we rather think the supply 
of Gilbert and Sullivan considerably exceeds 
the demand. 

Ryley as King Gama has comparatively 
little to do. 

Brocolini as King Hildebrand is excel- 
lent. ‘The other males, excepting the three 
sons of (ama, are scarcely Soul mention- 
ing. 
Tanner. Miss Tanner is rather a pretty 
young lady, but her voice is so thin that it 
is almost as suggestive of starvation and 


The Princess is played by a Miss Cora | 
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! 
watermelons as is her unromantic cognomen. 
‘ 
Shakespeare says ‘‘A tanner will last you | 


nine year.” We rather think Miss Cora’s 
musical career will not attain so great an 
age. 

Nym Crinkle, a week or two ago, in the 
columns of The World took occasion to give 
Mme. Dolaro quite an extended notice in 
connection with this opera. In speaking of 
‘The Princess Ida” he says: 

“Tl am sure that it ought to be a great 
and brilliant event, seeing that Dolaro is in 
it, and nobody can wish, for her sake, that it 
was more heartily than I do. But it isn’t. 
We have to shut up our sympathies.on these 
occasions and open our eyes and ears. 

“It ought to be said that Dolaro usually 
effects her entrance into the sympathies 
through the eye and not through the ear, 
and this attempt of hers to perform the dual 
feat is disastrous. 

‘* Look at me but do not listen, ought to 
be her motto.” 

What does the man mean? Either he 
had not witnessed the opera when he wrote 
the above, or else he doesn’t know Dolaro 
when he sees her. Perhaps his eyesight was 
injured when she “effected her entrance 
into his sympathies,” for she has not up. to 
the present time of writing appeared: in 
‘*The Princess Ida” at all. 

There is a young lady, a Miss Hattie De- 
loro, in the cast, and there has been a report 
abroad that she was Mme. Dolaro’s daugh- 
ter. Mr. Crinkle must have got things 
rather mixed when he wrote the above. 

The ‘‘Confusion” Company gre back 
from Philadelphia this week, and are at The 
14th Street Theatre previous to their return 
to the Fifth Avenue. 

Daly has brought out another new com- 
edy, but the most interesting thing connected 
with him and his company is their prospec- 
tive London engagement. As soon as sum- 
mer causes all the stage doors to be closed, 
Mr. Frohman will take ‘‘ Lady Clare” to 
California and Mr. Daly, with his entire 
troupe, excepting Mr. Yorke Stephens and 
Miss Leyton, will undertake to show our 
English cousins what our best American 
comedy company can do. May success at- 
tend their efforts. 





Left, after all. 





Ir was up at the roller skating rink— 
Last Wednesday, the night—were you not there?— 
And all the young folks—what do you think?— 
Wore old-fashioned garments and powdered hair! 


A ‘‘ costume party ” they christened the thing, 
And of all the costumes you ever saw, 

The oldest of all they had tried to bring— 
The newest was ancient before the war. 


Our hero stood watching the circling round 
Of the queerly-assorted skaters pass; 

But the face he sought for he never found, 
And his spirits fell as he sighed, alas! 


| But when the sport was at last at an end, 





The skaters then sorted themselves in pairs,— 
Lover with sweetheart, and friend with friend,— 
While standing our hero hopelessly stares. 


At length a maiden quite plain he espies, 

Not pretty at all—but she lives his way; 
Is better than nothing;—*‘ she'll do,” he cries, 
‘To save getting left on so cold a day.” 


So he doffed his Derby and ducked his head, 
But he turned away quite taken aback; 

For she smiled right out in his face, and said: 

**No, thank you; I’m going home in a hack!” 


Germs of Great Discoveries. 

THERE are a great many grand and noble 
inventions which not only have benefited 
mankind, but also enabled their patentees to 
entertain their country relations once or 
twice a year, at least. 

The origin of most of our labor-saving 
inventions is not generally understood, and, 
in many cases, was purely accidental. ‘‘ Great 
oaks from little acorns grow.” 

The conception of the reaper and mower 
was somewhat curious. In early times my 
grandfather used to say he could walk and 
he could work, but to walk and work was too 
much of a dose, so in harvest time he would 
take his scythe and sit in a low hand-cart, 
drawn by a couple of his boys around the 
field, and swing that glittering blade, mak- 
ing the grain fly right and left. His great 
mind by and by became involved in the theo- 
ry of a machine that would go along and do 
all the work itself, he being a labor-saving 
man, but just as he was about to perfect his 
idea a neighbor got ahead of him. 

The horse-rake was his invention. He 
had a good sized rake with which to rake 
cornstalks, and on this he would sit and ride 
while the boys drew it across the field. This, 
of course, was very tiresome, on Aim, and 
nothing very comfortable about it. Hethen 
arranged the rake on wheels and made it much 
easier riding, but as the boys needed exercise 
it was some time before he adapted it to the 
horse. 

In the year 1438 Guttenburg laid in bed 
blasting his luck. That day he had dropped 
in to call on a painter friend and had acci- 
dentally sat down on a newly painted sign, 
** Post no Bills,” and had left without no- 
ticing it. The fact that his jacket was 
short and his pants white, did not materially 
obscure the view. He remembered that 
when at the art gallery inspecting the pic- 
tures, the ladies snickered a good deal, and 
on going to bed the cause was revealed. 
When he began to quiet down, a new idea 
struck him as with a club. ‘* 2 pluribus 
eureka,” he exclaimed, jumping out of bed; 
and he set to work to demonstrate his new 
idea of using type for printing. 

Probably the greatest accidental discovery 
was Dr, B. F. Franklin’s, of lightning-express 
fame. He was holding the string of his boy’s 
kite one day in a light storm to see how hard 
it pulled; the kite stood across the river 
over New Jersey. All of a sudden some- 
thing tickled his elbow, and sparks ran off the 
string. Taking an empty bottle (half pint) 
from his pocket he filled it with the vital 
fluid, and with a little of it killed an old 
revolutionary goose. A New Jersey farmer 
happening to be over there, B. F. gave him 
a taste from the bottle and asked him if he 
could tell what it was. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said the 
the Jerseyman, ‘‘1 know all about that. Let 
me have another swig. It’s Jersey lightning 
and pretty good stuff too.” 

Cadmus is said to be the inventor of let- 
ters, but in an idle moment he whittled out 
some odd characters in blocks which some 


| imaginative idiot got hold of one day, and he 


so arranged them that they turned out to be 
a poem on ‘'The Snow, the beauti 
now, please don’t, I didr’t mean it. I should 
have said a poem on ‘“‘The Beauties of 
Spri ~ oh, murder! 

The festive washing machine was also the 
result of a peculiar accident. My uncle had 
got up a crank churn, and somehow on 
churning day, which came on a washday, 
some of the children stuffed some dirty 
clothes in the churn. It was noticed by the 








Lowell Citizen. | hired girl that the churn ran rather heavily, 
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THE POPULAR SONG CRAZE. 
His servant continually warbles ‘‘ Sweet Violets.” 


and she thought hot water had been put in 
to make the butter arrive quickly. She 
looked into it and began to dip out the 
clothes. ‘They were found perfectly white, 
clear of everything, including buttons. My 
uncle took up the idea; here was a fortune— 
the washing machine was a thing of the 
present. 

N. B.—That butter was shipped to town, 
and the improved machine washes everything 
out of clothes, even the button-holes. 

Old Sir Isaac Newton, while lying one day 
under a beech tree, looking at a big water- 
melon up there which had been tied toa limb 
by one of his boys to fool him, thinking it 
the result of a graft, and, considering how 


good it was, suddenly saw it let go and he 
skipped. He set to work to find out what 


made it come down, and discovered gravita- 
tion that draws things to the earth, which 
he has explained, and since that time people 
have had a pretty good idea that if they 
jump off a four-story house, in all probability 


they may hurt themselves in falling. They 
never knew it before. 
When Watts, not Watson, but old man 


Watts, came into the kitchen one cold day 
and sat down on the lid of the kettle on the 
stove and began to give his wife some lessons 
in the way his mother used to build up 
meals, there was a sudden explosion. After 
they had disentangled him from the lath of 
the ceiling and got him down again, his 
first words were, ‘‘ I have madea discovery! ” 
He then set to work and constructed the 
steam engine. This, of course, Was stationary, 
but Stephenson made one himself which, 
under full headway, tore lose and ran off on 
its many wheels; this suggested to him the 
idea of a locomotive that would run over 
cows, horses, little children, and big folks. 
My cousin, Dunn Brown, used to be a 
molder of fashion long before he was de- 
throned by the usurping Dude family. He 
had, behind the scenes, long tried t 
a pot-hook that would lift him 
where he wanted to reside, but 
the hitch on it. One 


a LO IN 1 
into wealth, 
couldn't g 


morning, after the 
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He hies himself to the woods in the hopes of escape, 
but the huntsman screams ‘‘ Sweet Violets.” 





THE JUDGE. 


club, he rose early to go down town to see a | 
man who knew what was good for it. It 
was noticed that he had reversed his shirt. 

It was a hit if it wasn’t a fit, and was the 

making of his fortune, as shirts open at the 
back are adopted now into our language. 

The theory of the Daguerreotype was first 
started by a relation of mine. He used to 
look at himself in a looking glass and think 
if he could only fix that beautiful picture 
there it would be the making of his fortune. 
He tried every way to fix it there, spent most 
of his time there; would put mucilage on 
the glass thinking it would stick, or stand so | 
long before it that he thought it would cer- | 
tainly fix itself there. He tried everything, | 
but every time he went away it went away 
with him. He knew it could and ought to 

| be done, but while he was experimenting 
| another man perfected it and got the credit, 
and the money, which was worse. 

An ancestor of mine invented the musket, 
but it was a high-kicker. In war they pre- 
sented the stub end of the musket to the 
enemy and away the musket went among 
them a flying, while the charge staid behind. 
[t was afterwards improved. 

An ancestor invented the first thermome- 
tor. He was out a good deal and noticed 
that a long-necked bottle of spirits which he 
| carried, staid high in warm and got low in 
| cold weather. He struck an idea. 





He climbs the highest spire to escape ‘‘ Sweeter than 
all the but 


toses ” 


the chimes echo it. 


THE DILDOOLEYS; 


OR 
his , 
BROWN X THE TRAGEDY ON OPOSSUM HILL. 
= mark _— 
W itness, A. W. BELLAW. A TALE OF BLOOD, BY O. PHIDDLE STYX 


Author of “The Pride of Push finger, or the Bloody 


Butcher Knife;” “The Demon of the Cow Stable, or 
the Invisible Pitchfork ot 06th esky Pop Gun, or 
the Wad of Destruction;” ‘‘Mrs, MeGlifferty, or the 
Broken Hearted Trishman;” ‘‘Hamlet on a Tear,” 
etc. ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
Opossum Mill. 

Far out on the old Jingo path between 
Preston and Penobscott there stands a quiet 
village known as Opossum Hill. The trav- 
eler as he passes through this secluded place 
would never dream that a fearful tragedy 
had been enacted there. He would never 
suspect that at one time the same highway 
on which he travels literally ran with blood. 

This is yarn enough for the first chapter. 





CHAPTER II. 
The Parental Dildooleys. 

In the village of Opossum Hill there resided 
a family by the name of Dildooley. The 
father’s name was David Dildooley and the 
mother’s name was Dolly Dildooley. At the 
time of which I write they were nearing their 
threescore and ten years and had retired from 
All the work they did was to 
| gather the eggs produced by sixteen hens, 
| read the old Farmers’ Almanac and 
two pipes. 


The policeman is afflicted with it 
rest. 


and disturbs his 


A Beauty’s Two Beaux. 


“‘T’veE got two beaux,” she said, ‘‘ two beaux”— 





(She warbled in the choir) 
‘*The tenor and the basso both 
Yours truly do admire. 


| business. 


smoke 
‘I alternate; when fears are scarce 


| 
As truths in screeds of Vennor, 
And stripling voices fit the day, 
I patronize the tenor. | 
| 
| 


But when ’tis night, and horrors threat 
My timid soul to lasso, 

I crave a voice that frights the foe, 

And utilize the basso.” 

Yonkers Gazette. | 

= | 

Most people mistake the point of the old | 

proverb, ‘‘Truth is stranger than fiction.” 

This doesn’t mean that truth is more re- 

markable than fiction, but merely that we 

are not so well acquainted with it. It is the 

kind of ‘‘stranger” that we all need an in- 

troduction to. 








The end of a ‘“‘ Sweet Violet Crank.” | 








CHAPTER III. 
The Dildooley Names. 

David Dildooley was a man who had great 
respect for the alphabet. This may be in- 
ferred from the names he lhestowed on his 
children. He had four sons and one daugh- 
ter, and their names were Alexander Bar- 
tholomew Charles Dildooley, Daniel Elder- 
berrry Frederick Dildooley, Gustavus Hen- 
dronikus Ichabod Diidooley, Jeremiah Kal- 
derich Lechoniah Dildooley and Mevalena 
Nackawana Olivebranchie Dildooley. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Two Diidool Ys. 

A. B. C. Dildooley was a tinker and his 
sign read thus: ‘‘ Fix Almost Anything.” 
He was a capital fixer and anything from 
watch repairing to rail splitting was done by 
him with neatness and dispatch. He was 
married and resided on the Skillet Lane, 
Opossum Hill. 

D. E. F. Dildooley was a blacksmith and 
had his shop on Second avenue. He had a 
fine eye and a coarse nose. He also kept a 
dog. Asa bellows blower he had few equals 
and no superiors. He was unmarried and 
consequently had never gone out from the 
parental rooftree. 

CHAPTER V. 
More Dildoole ys. 

G. H. I. Dildooley was a builder of houses. 
He had married into the Smithers family and 
his wife was a woman of powerful build. She 
bounced him around. It was generally sup- 
posed that she wore the breeches, although 
nobody had ever seen her attired in a pair of 
those articles. G. H. I. at one time had 
built a house and it had tumbled over and 
killed two men and a dog. As a natural 
consequence his reputation as a house car- 
penter had suffered thereby. 

J. K. L. Dildooley was a gunsmith. He 
had invented a double geared shooting ma- 
chine called the fizzbanger. This great gun 
was a death-dealing instrument when prop- 
erly fired off. It would knock a man ora 
dog into fifty pieces and hurl him clean 
across Butter county in two minutes and a 
half. 

CHAPTER VI. 
And Yet Another Dildooley. 

Mevalena Nackawana Olivebranchie 
dooley was a beautiful maiden. Raven 
ringlets clustered around her fair white 
brow; her eyes were of a soft and melting 
brown; her nose was faultlessly shaped; her 
lips were about right and her teeth were as 
white as the driven snow. She never used 
tobacco in any form. She had graduated at 
the Agricultural college and could milk a 
cow in four minutesand a half. Her father, 
mother and brothers were very proud of her, 
and they were determined that she should 
marry only one of the noblest and best. 

Of course M. N. O. Dildooley had many 
admirers. ‘Twenty-four young men had 
struggled manfully to win her, but they 
couldn’t come it. Their declarations and 
confessions failed to touch a responsive chord 
in her heart. To each one she turned away 
and answered no. And one after another 
they went out, flung themselves into the 
watering trough and were drowned. 


Dil- 


CHAPTER VII. 
A Bold Butcher Boy. 

At last there came to the town a bold 
butcher boy named Benoni Butterbowl. He 
had a fine form, a handsome face, and, like 
the majority of butchers, he was good- 


bawled, 


THE JUDGE. 


Ludlow Street Jail Etiquette. 





The homage paid to the moneyed prisoner. 


natured and portly. As soon as he saw M. 
N. O. Dildooley “he loved her, and she re- 
turned his love with all the fierceness of the 
Dildooleys. They decided that they would 
marry and set up aslaughter house and a 
meat shop in the village. Benoni knew that 
he could do the slaughtering, and M. N. O. 
thought she could tend the meat shop. It 
was all arranged by Benoni and M. N. 0O., 
but the course of true love doesn’t run 
smooth amongst butchers any more than 
amongst anybody else. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Firmness. 

When the old Dildooleys heard that their 
daughter, who had rejected twenty-four 
offers, was about to marry a bloody butcher 
boy, they raised a rumpus of the most ex- 
tensive kind. 

‘Would you break your old mother’s 
heart?” inquired Mrs. Dolly Dilhooley. 

** Would you send your old father down 
on his head to the grave?” inquired Mr. 
David Dildooley. 

“Oh, I can’t give him up,” responded 
M.N.O. ‘‘I can’t give himup. He loves 
me tenderly and truly, and I love him ditto. 
I can’t give him up even though I should 
break the heart of every Dildooley in the 
universe. No, I can’t give him up. I love 
him fondly and we can have fresh beef and 
tallow pudding every day of our lives.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


More Firmness. 

It was then decided in the Dildooley fam- 
ily that if M. N. O. didn’t crush out her 
love for the base-born butcher and cast him 
off forever, that butcher should die at the 
hands of a Dildooley. 

When this announcement was made to M. 
N. O. she wept like a cow, that is, she 
but she refused to give up her 
Benoni. j 

“Oh, no!” she said between the boo hoos, 
**T can’t give him up! boo hoo! and I won’t 
give him up! boo hoo! What would this 
world be to me without Benoni? boo hoo! 
and what would this world be to Benoni, 


hoo! without me? boo hoo! Shoot 
down Benoni, boo hoo! or shoot down me, 
boo hoo! or better still, shoot us both down, 
boo hoo! but we can’t be separated—we 
We stand as firm as the 


boo 


can’t be separated. 
everlasting hills!” 

Then M. N. O. grew very calm and de- 
termined. She wiped her eyes with a shin- 
cle and ceased to make a cow of herself. 


CHAPTER X. 
The Old Man Passes Down the Valley. 


One day after Benoni had killed a beef 
and sold it to the Opossum hillers, he washed 
his hands, put on his best clothes, and went 
to the Dildooley mansion. He asked Mr. 
Daniel Dildooley respectfully what he was 
going to do about it, and Mr. David said he 
was going to make arrangements to kill him 
if he ever came there again. 

Benoni then informed Mr. David in a 
very positive manner that he would have 
M. N. O. for his wife even if the heavens 
should fall. 

Forthwith the 


son’s 


the old man went into 
house and brought out one of his 
fizzbangers. He aimed it at Benoni, but M. 
N. O. acted the Pocahontas and rushed be- 
tween the butcher and the fizzbanger. 

Benoni then thrust his hand into his 
pocket, pulled out a shot-gun and aimed it 
David Dildooley. M. N. O. didn’t act the 
Pocahontas this time, and a pint of shot, 
seven bullets and a cannon ball were poured 
into Mr. David Dildooley’s hat. He passed 
down the valley without leaving any last 
words. 

CHAPTER XI. 


The Old Woman Follows. 


This was a sad blow for Dolly Dildooley. 
Here was the man she had walked beside 
through all the trials and troubles of life, 
sent to his grave by the hand of a butcher 
who had shot him through the hat with the 
same recklessness that he would shoot a beef 
in the same place. Yes, it was a crael blow 
for Dolly,and it knocked her down to rise 
no more—at least not until after this story 
is ended. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Benoni Brings Down Two More Dildooleys. 


Then A. B. C. Dildooley, the tinker, and 
D. E. F. Dildooley, the blacksmith, rushed 
upon the scene. A.B. C. said he could 
‘‘fix almost anything,” and he could soon 
fix a butcher. D. E. F. said he was a 
blacksmith, and he could hammer a butcher 
into a bologna sausage in less than five 
minutes. 

But, alas! that butcher knew how to 
shoot. and he always voted as he shot! ‘Two 
more Dildooleys went down, one shot through 
the coat-tail and the other through the 
collar button. 

CHAATER XIII. 
Another Dildooley Goes Down with a Crash. 


There being but two more Dildooleys it 
will be necessary to have them rush upon 
the scene. They rushed. G. H. - the 
carpenter, felt that he could ax the butcher 
out, saw his leg off, plane him down and 
finish him up in a short space of time. 

ut G. H. I. followed the other Dildoo- 
leys and fell with a crash. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Butte rhowl Ups t. 
“Well,” said J. K. L. Dildooley, “it 


seems to me that our family is fast passing 
away. If I fall the Dildooleys will be wiped 
out, and there will be none left to tell the 
tale.” Then he said to Butterbowl: ‘ Infa- 
mous butcher, you have sold me tough beef 
for six weeks, now you come to carry off my 
sister. Hireling! villain! butcher! leave 
this place, or you shall bite the dust.” 

Then said Benoni: ‘‘ Why do you speak 
thus tome? I care not for you—lI care only 
for your sister, M. N. O. She is willing to 
be my wife, and I mean to take her.” 


_ Benon!l Butterbown,” howled ¥. K. K., 
‘leave this house instantly or I'l] split your 
head open and scatter your brains to the 
four winds of heaving.” 

‘““Come on, then,” said Butterbowl; and 
he leveled the shot-gun at the button which 
covered ng K. L.'s heart. 

Quicker than you could say Jack Robin- 
son J. K. L. pulled a ramrod out of his 
pocket and aimed it at Benoni. It went off 
with a fearful roar and Benoni fell majesti- 
cally into the dust of Opossum Hill. 

‘He is goner!” exclaimed Mavalena 
Nackawana Olivebranchie. ‘* Alas! alas! 
Yes, more than that,” said she. ‘* It is sad 
enough for me to put in sixteen alasses!” 
(The reader will therefore consider sixteen 
alasses put in at this place.) 

Yes, he was dead. Benoni Butterbowl 
was no more. An awful ramrod had laid 
him low. 


CHAPTER XV. 
The End of the Tragedy. 

After Benoni had been dead awhile he got 
up and said he guessed he had been dead 
long enough. M. N. O. said she guessed so 
too, and they fell into each other’s arms with 
a terrific crash. 

J. K. L. tore them asunder and informed 


Benoni that he had been selling him inferior 


beef for six weeks and must fight again. 
Benoni seized a fizzbanger and stood ready 
for the fray. M. N. O. wept sadly for ten 


minutes, then she stopped and wiped her 


eyes on a white oak leaf. And the murder- 
ous work commenced again. J. K. L.’s 
ramrod went off with a fearful roar, just as 
it did before, and Benoni for the second 
time in his life was a dead man. 

He rose not again; he gave it up. His 
last words were: sury me in the garden, 
mother, *neath the waving branches of the 
onions and the peas.” 


Then M. N. O. wept and pined and died 
of a broken shoe string; and J. K. L.. by 
mistake, cut his head off with the avenging 
ramrod. 

Opossum Hill still stands, and the autumn 
wind sighs sadly every time it passes along. 

THE END. 


A Bothered Barber. 


Ir was ina barber shop, and the barber 
was tendered a $2 bill by the man he had 
just shaved. The drawer had been emptied 
of fractional currency and the barber turned 
for relief to one who sat waiting his turn. 

“Can you change me this $2 bill?” he 
asked. 

**Guess I can. Let mesee—yes; I’ve just 
$1.90, and ten cents for my shave will make 
just $2. Give me the bill and here’s your 
change.” , 

The barber stood balancing the $1.90 in 
one hand and the $2 bill in the other, as if 
uncertain which weighed the most. Then the 
true horror of the situation broke upon him 
as he gasped: ‘‘ Great Scott! Do you want 
me to pay you ten cents for the privilege of 
shaving you? Here, take the $2 bill and 
owe me twenty cents.”—Lowell Citizen. 
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You had been drinking again last night, 
John,” is what Crimsonbeak got fired at him 
when he met his wife at the breakfast table 
the next morning. 

‘‘T must admit that I had,” replied the 
husband, meekly. 

‘“*You know as well as I do that liquor is 
your worst enemy. 

j ‘**So I do.” 

‘* Why don’t you give it up then?” 

‘* It wouldn’t be scriptural, ma’am.” 

‘What!’ screamed Mrs. Crimsonbeak, 
horror-stricken at her husband’s remark. 

lll say it wouldn’t be scriptural,” repeated 
Crimsonbeak, rather decidedly; ‘‘don’t the 
Scriptures teach us to love our enemies?’ 
and Crimsonbeak smacked his lips at the 
very thought of it.— Yonkers Stalesman. 





True to Life. 


‘ You’RE not looking well this morning,” 
said Mrs. Yeast to her husband when he came 
down to breakfast. 

‘*No; nor am I feeling well, either,” was 
the gentleman’s reply. 

‘** Headache?” inquired the lady, cau- 
tiously. ; 

‘*No; but I dreamed last night that I was 
out to a large dinner party, and I must have 
eat too much, for this morning I awoke with 
a violent attack of indigestion.” 

‘““That’s just like you!” exclaimed the 
unsympathetic woman.— Yonkers Statesman. 

‘*Tr is said that El Mahdi allows nobody 
to approach him who does not come on all 
fours.” It may be inferred from this that 
he would treat the American hog with a 
little more respect than is shown by Prince 
Bismarck.— Norristown Herald. , 


A NEAT story of the late Baron Rothschild 
is told in the French papers. He was 
very busy one morning when the Vicompte 
de L. P. was admitted into his office. The 
baron, absorbed in his reading, said, without 
shifting his head, ‘‘ 1 am at your orders, sir, 
takeachair.” ‘‘ Pardon me,” was the answer, 
‘‘T am the Vicompte de L. P.” ‘* Ah,” said 
the baron, now looking up, ‘‘take two 
chairs, then.”— Yonkers Gazette. 
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Things a Woman Can Do. 


SHE can say “‘ No,” and stick to it for all 
time. 

She can also say ‘“‘ No,” in such alow, soft 
voice that it means ‘‘ Yes.” 

She can sharpen a lead pencil if you give 
her plenty of time and plenty of pencil. 

She can dance all night in a pair of shoes 
two sizes too small for her, and enjoy every 
minute of time. 

She can pass a display wiadow of a dry- 
goods store without stopping—if she is run- 
ning to catch a train. 

She can walk half the night with a colicky 
baby in her arms without once expressing a 
desire to murder the infant. 

She can appreciatea kiss from her husband 
seventy-five years after the ceremony has 
taken plac e. 

She can suffer abuse and neglect for 
years, which one touch of kindness will drive 
from her recollection. 

She can go tothe theatre every evening and 
the matinee on Wednesday and Saturday, and 
still possess sufficient strength to attend 
Sunday night sacred concert. 

She can goto church and afterward tell 
you what every woman in the congregation 
had on, and in some rare instances give a 
faint idea of what the text was. 

She can rumple up $17,000 worth of dress 
48 to buy a spool of thread, with an order 

» have it delivered four miles aw: iy, Ina 
style that transfixes the proprietor of the 
establishment with admiration. 

She can—but what’s the use? A woman 
can do anything and everything, and do it 
well. She can do more in a minute than a 
man can do in an honr, and doit better. She 
can make the alleged lords of creation bow 
down to her own sweet will, and they never 
know it. Yes, a woman can do everything, 
with but one exception—she cannot climb 
a tree.—Philade Iphia Call. 


He Didn’t Smoke. 


A DRUNKEN man walked up to the wooden 
figure of an Indian girl in front of a cigar 
store the other day, and bumped his head 
against her extended hand. He staggered 
back a few paces, doubled up his fist and 
shook it at her, saying: 

**Consarn your (hic) skin. ’F you do zhat 
ag’in I’ll knock ver nozhe all over yer (hic) 
face. Don’ yer doit. I ain’t goin’ ter be 
cuffed roun’ no sish a way.” By this time, 
he had taken a better look at the sign, and 
taking off his hat, he staggered up to it. 

***Scuse me, (hic) ma —. Beg your par- 
don. I wouldn’t (hic) shtrike a 
fourteen shence.” 
gars in her hand, he continued: 

‘No, shank yer. I (hic) never smoke. 
No, I won’ do it. Ish no ushe, I don’ smoke. 
Shay, now, ole girl, don’ shry to make me 
(hic) take shigare. I don’ shmoke. I tell 
you. Oh, come now, ole girl, put year c’gars 
away’e I’ll give yer a (hic) kiss. Zhash all 
right, ole girl. Don’ yer tell nobody, n’ I'l) 
give yer shmack right on er (hic) lips.” He 
attempted to kiss the wooden sign, but the 
arm was in his way and he thought she had 
hit him again. 

‘Never min’ ole (hic) girl. I'll go’n com- 
plain to er pliece, "bout yer stan’ n’ out yer 
n er (hic) cole, not more’n half dressed.” 
He did and was locked up. 


It is somewhat paradoxical that the man 
who does the least talking in Congress 1s 
called the Speaker. 


THE JUDGE. 


A NEWPORT man got married the other 
afternoon, and that evening he went down 
town and stayed all night with a male chum, 
forgetting all about 
Journal. 

THe Judge has arrived at the ticklish con- 
clusion that the shape of a kiss is eliptical.— 
Oil Citu Derrick. 

We will not touch her kisser again if it is 
not square.—WScissors. 

‘“* MeE?—get married and settle down?” 
exclaimed the commercial traveler in answer 
tothe question. ‘‘ Not much! I could never 
bring myself to live on merely my salary, 
after the luxury I have been accustomed to. 
—Lowell Citizen. 


ARABI PAsHA, who is an exile in Ceylon, 
receives an allowance of $250 a month from 
the British government. He enjoys him- 
self, his wife remaining in Egypt. It would 
seem that the business of raising rebellion 
pays better than raising potatoes.—Oil City 
Derrick. 

**Ou, yes,” said a newsboy to a sniveling 
hypocrite; ‘‘ you’ve got an awful lot of sym- 
pathy for us, you have. One day you’re 
damin’ us, an’ the next you’re pityin’ us, an’ 
if it wusant that you point a different moral, 
I’d think you was the man that made up 
that play I’ve heard tell about—they ustes 
call it ‘Damin an’ Pityus’.”— Yonkers Ga- 
zette. 

ee 

THE other night a policeman who was 
patrolling High street east heard a whistle 
blown, followed by shouts for ‘‘ police!” and 
after a run of half a house a second story 
window was raised and a man had half his 
length over the sill. 

‘* What’s the row?”’ demanded the officer. 

‘*Some purglar vhas in mein house!” was 
the answer. 

** How do you know?” 

‘*T hears ’em make a noise more ash six 
times!” 

‘Where are they?” 

‘Down in der kitchen!’ 

‘ Have you been down to look around?” 

‘No! no! I tells my vhife to go, but she 
won’t stir! She shumps into bedt und covers 
oop her headt, und I[ vhas left to do all der 
fighting und be kilt! Dot’s dar kind of a 
vhife she vhas! ” 


retired the house-holder was calling to his 
wife: 

‘Mary, if you go down I shtand on der 
stairs mit a light and a shot-gun und shoot 





*ooman for | 
Then observing the ci- | 


efery burglar like tunder.”—Defroit Free 


Press. 


A Storekeeper Crushed. 


JONES says he’s stood a great deal from 
the fair sex, but hang him if his last experi- 
ence didn’t cap the climax. Jones runs a 
fashionable dry goods store. Last Thursday 
a lady desired to see some blankets. Jones 
piled them on the counter before her, and 
the sweat of his honest brow stood in big 
drops. It was hard work, for the lady was 
difficult to please. When Jones had un- 
wrapped about sixty pairs, his fair customer 
smiled sweetly and said: 

**T don’t think I'll purchase to-day, Mr. 
Jones; but you can cut me samples of these 
six.” 

| Jones says if any more lady carpet-rag 

fiends come to his store he’ll turn gunicide. 
—Evansville Argus. 

‘Fear brings disgrace, bravery brings honor, cowardice saves 


no man from his fate,” says the Caliph Omar; but Dr. Bull's 
E Cough Syrup has saved millions from an awful fate. 


] 
| 
} 
| 
| 


it.—Kentucky State | 





The officer investigated to find that cats | 
were responsible for the noises, and as he | 


NAGAN, NAy 
8% COLUMBIAN ._©O, 


-| BREWERY and MALT HOUSE 
450 W. 26th Street, 


BETWEEN NINTH & TENTH AVE’S, 








JAMES FLANAGAN, } 
NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH 0. NAY, 
WM. L, FLANAGAN, | 
If you want to win at cards send for 
POKER! | the secRer HELPER. A sure thing. Will 
_— WOR BROWN & Co., Salem, N. H 
Read’s 3-mintte Headache and Neuralgia 0 never Fails. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 30 
. H. READ, Baltimore and Light Sta, "Raltimore, Md. 


Send one, two, three or five dollars 
for a retail box, by express, of the best 
candies in the world, put up in hand 
some boxes. All strictly pure. Suita 
ble for presents. Try it once. 


Address, Cc. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 
75 Madison St., Chicago. 














CRANDALL & CO., 569 THIRD AVE.,—OLDEST 
Baby Carriage Factory in the world. Latest 
styles in Cane, Rattan, Reed and Wood. 
CARRIAGES AND SPRINGS, 
indorsed by J. B. Brewster & Co.. of 25th st., Dr. 
Shrady and others, as perfect in construction, 
safe and healthful. Boys’ and Girls’ Velocipe 
Wagons, Doll Carriages, Bicycles, &c. y 
sale and Retail. Catalogues free. Open evenings. 
Sole Agent for Tally-ho Sulky. 


569 THIRD AVENUE, near 37th st., NEW YORK. 
824 FULTON STREET, cor. Pierrepont, BROOKLYN 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will help 
all, of either se x,to more money right away 
— anything else in this world. Fortunes 


uit the workers absolutely sure. At once 
address True & Co. Auguste, Maine. 








Beautiful Fibrene Handkerchiefs 


ANTED, AGENTS AND LA LADIES EVERYWHERE to sell our New 
ibrene jefe x20 inches, mace of Frsmexsan Im- 
ported arti a Lie oud AS FINE -—s ande he in ap pears re tothe 
finest linen, 1 doze » Game es she v3 ase they are( with special 


rms) Mailed postpai 5 « With ar 
Eu. GANT Sous | ROWED aol birt nat a, awe Fk EE a 
postpaid. 

Gomez. SHERWOOD a co., WILL’-AMSBURG. i. ¥ 


Cc AR R bo Only Two Bottles. 

AT. Messrs. Johnston, Holloway & 
Co., wholesale druggists of Phila 
delphia, Pa., report that some time 
ago a gentleman handed them a 
dollar with a request cto send a 





good catarrh cure to two army 
officers tn Arizona. Both the offi 
cers and the wife of a U.S. A. Gen. 
were cured of catarrh by the two 
bottles 


CREAM BALM causes no pain. 
Gives relief at once. Cleanses 
the head. Causes healthy secre 
tions. Abates inflammation. A 
thorough treatment will cure. 
Not a liquid or snuff. Applied 
with the finger. 

Send forcireular. Sold by druggists. Mailed for fifty cents 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 





post-paid, 45e., 8 f r $1. 

. arene “Beauties,” ATA Sib 

ver, Roses, Lilles, with name on, 1@¢., 11 

Dacks oF 00 bill, m xr is sia "Rin 
. 8. 


CARD Co., CENTER. ER BROOK, CONN 


30 DAYS TRIAL 








(AF 

petec TRO. VOLTAIC BELT and other Evectric 

4 APPLIANCES are sent on 30 Days’ Trial TO 
MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, who are suffer 
ing from WNervocvs Depimitry, Lost VITAtrry, 
WasTING Wrakyrsses, and all those diseases of a 
Personal Nature, resulting from AsusEs and 
OTHER Causes. Speedy relief and complete 
restoration to Fratts, Vieor and Maxnoop 
GUARANTERD. Send at once for Illustrated 
Pamphiet free. Address 


Voltaic Belt Co., Marshall, Mich. 














**T owe my 
Restoration 
to [Tealth 
and Peauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.’ 


Testimonial of a Bos. 
ton lady 

I ISFIGU RING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
tures, Scrofula, Salt-Rheum, 

the CuTicuRA REMEDIES 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the 
blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous elements 
and thus removes the cause.§ 

CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and In 
flammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, 
and restores the Hair 

CuTICURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requli 
site, prepared from Curicura, is indispensable in treating Skin 
Diseases, ‘Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, Sun-Burn and Greasy 
Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, 
Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 

Sold everywhere 
Resolvent, $1 Po 





Itching Tor 
and Infantile Humors cured by 


and the only infallible 


Price—Cuticura, \) cents; 


Soap, 25 cents ; 
ITER DRUG AND CHEMICAL ( 


0. Boston, Mass. 





Columbia Bicycles 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF TO-DAY 


Send 3¢ent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING C0., 


597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Branch House, 12 Warren street, New York 





 WILLI AMSBURG N. “y 


MPIR- M’'F'G Cc ). 








BEHNING 


FIRST CLASS 
Grand Square & Upright 


PIAWwos. 
Warerooms: 3 W. 14th St. & 129 E. 125th St. 


Factory, N. E New York. 


PERFECTION MAGIC LANTERNS. 


Best Quality. Latest Improvements. 
Travel around the World in your 
Chair. 

Their compact form and accurate work particularly 

adapt them for Home Amusement ae 
With a FEW DOLLARS’ outlay a comfortable living 
may be earned. ¢#7VIEWS in stock, and made to order. 
EMAN 


Send for Catalogue CEL J. Ss. HART, 
185 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AGENTS “= N NOW GRASP A FORTUNE. 
Outfit worth @10 free. Address 
E. G. RINEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay st., N. Y. 


The Sensitive Mermaid 


Bay GREA us ScienTigic CURI- 
SITY EVER INVENTED. P aceit on the 
3 m of Your Hand EN it will voll and squirm 
around as natural as life. It will not stay on 
some people’s hand at all, but will roll offas soon 
as placed thereon. Our illustration is a correct 
representation ofthis amusing and instructive 
novelty. The upper portion of the figure re- 
presents a beautiful woman. The lower part 
_ ore “ presents a fish. 
cents for 25 cents. 


addr ei c 
3 bor. 63 EMER 


© Print Your Own Cards Labels, Env: 


our $3 PRINTING PRE». 
culars, &c., $8 to $75 
king, young or old 

instructions. 


corner 124 st. and Ist ave., 





















Larger sizes, for Cir 

For pleasure, money ma 
Everything easy. Printed 
Send two stamps for Catalogue of 
Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the Factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


RUPTURE 


Bel IEVED and CURED without the injury Trusses inflict, by 

Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. Office, 251 Broadway, New York 
His book, with photographic likenesses of bad cases, before and 
after cure, mailed for 10 cents. 





day. 


| destruction of our 


THE JUDGE 


ONE good thing may be said of the 
broker—he sticks to his pledges.- 
nati Saturday Night. 





pawnh- 


Cincin- 


Now that Lent is here, the female fashion- 
able world is repenting in sealskin sacque 


1 
cloth and Philade lphia Chronicle. 


senate of Ohio ordered the 
at half-mast on Washington’s birth- 


ashes. 


THE democratic 
flag hung 


Sorrv George Was born? Hartford 
Post. 
A PENNSYLVANIA justice has married 


2,304 coup jes, and the conscience-stricken 
wretch now declines a 
office. — Bismarck Tribune. 

WHEN a Lowell man starts out for an 
afternoon’s gunning, and is next heard from 
in Savannah, Georgia, the local papers speak 


] ; ; 
re-election to the 


of him as being ‘‘a trifle erratic.” — Boston 
Post. 

Henry Irvine finds our country too 
large. Matthew Arnold was not at all im- 
pressed with its size. Well, Henry has seen 
more people here than Matthew. I] iriford 
Post. 

**Do you find running your store very 
expensive?” was asked last week ‘*Oh, 
no,” was the reply, ‘‘'The dearest spot on 


earth to me is home, sweet home.”— Poston 


Budget. 


Ex-GOVERNOR ENGLISH, who began life 
as a carpenter, Ss now worth several h indre d 
thousand dollars. It is supposed that | 
a job at building a house by the day.—Phila- 
delphia Call. , 


JOBSON 


} 


1e got 


says he thinks this electric business 
has gone far enough, and that his chi “ n 
all came home from school the other day 
asked him to get them new 
books.— Toothpick. 


electric avenge 


A ** SMOKELESS engine ” has been invented. 
Such a piece of mechanism is possible, and 
the time may also come when genius 
will bring outa locomotive that won’t ** choo” 
while it is a work.—Norr. Herald. 


mourns over the wanton 
forests does not hesitate 
to fill his pockets with gratuitious toothpicks 
at the restaurant after eating a hasty plate 
of fifteen-cent soup.—Boston Transcript. 


some 


THE man who 


THE general verdict upon the weather 
during the past month, if taken, would be: 
‘The most horrible month of weather ever 
known in a climate which isthe worst known 
to the habitable earth.”— Boston Journal. 


mid- 
one 


Five thousand dogs may make the 
night air palpitate with their howls, in 
ward, and next day when 
around he won’t 
owned in the 


Herald. 


A YOUNG man advertises in the Gazette 
and Bulletin of Williamsport for ‘‘ a position 
as son-in-law in a respectable family.” Here 
would seem to be a chance for Queen Victo- 
ria to capture a husband for Beatrice. —Phil- 
adelphia Call. 


the assessor 
find more than three dogs 
entire ward.—Norristown 


or 2 
£o0es 


A CERTAIN editor in Massachusetts always 
sleeps with his head to the north—not be- 
cause he is superstitious at all, but because 
he can look out of the window on moonlight 
nights and see if the sheriff is coming. — Bur- 
lington Free Press. 

IT isn’t always to be taken for granted that 
a man is extra devotional because his trousers 
bag at the knee, any more than it is to be 


assumed that a woman’s piety can be gauged 
by the amount of gilt upon her prayer book. 





—Fall River 


Advance. 


Wit 


FIVE DOLLARS 


YOU CAN BUY A 


IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN VIENNA ITY 


GOVE RNMENT BOND 


Which bonds ed 


WHOLE 


ind secured by the 
leemed in drawings 


FOUR 7 mes ANNUALLY, 


Government, and 


ntil each ar md is drawn with a large: or smaller 
premium, fF ory be md must draw a Premium 
there are NO BLANKS 


THE THREE HIGHEST PREMIUMS AMOUNT TO 
200,000 FLORINS, 
50,000 FLORINS, 
30,000 FLORINS, 


And bonds not drawing one of the larger Premium must draw a 
Premium of not less than 
130 FLORINS, 
The next drawing takes place on the 
rey > >> 
IST OF APRIL, 1884, 
And every Bond b ht of us on before the st of April is 
is entitled to the whole Prema 0h at may 
be drawn thereon on that dat 
Out-of-town orders, sent in REGISTERED LETTERS, and enclosing 
$5, will secur I of these Bonds for the next drawing 
For orders, circula nd an ther information, address 


INTERNA’ l [ONAL BANKING CO., 
160 Fulton st., cor. Broadway, N. Y. City. 














ESTA if 

N. I In writin plea say that you saw this in Tur Jupas 

tr Ti ( rnment Bonds are not to be compared 
with any Lotrerv what er, and do not conflict with any of the 
laws of the United S 
‘WEAK AND UNDEVELOPED PARTS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY ENLARGED, DEVELOPED & STRENGTH- 
Se “i In reply t qu Tes we will say that, ap Baer a 
denee of hur 1 tthis. On the ¢ ul a acrersieers 
are very | rhly endorse Interested per ns sealed 
circulars img culars, b addressing phd EDI AL 
cCoO., t Box s {Toledo Evening Bee, 

SALOON-MEN, STUDY YOUR wTERES TS! 






118 machine is en 
y automatic, re 
no attention 
once started; 





beer or other liquids 
from the cellar and 
keep them pure and 


fresh, down to the 
last glass. Flat Beer 
is never known 
where it is used. No 
live saloon can af 


ford to be without it 
jit will pay for its 
‘ost ina short time 
For descriptive cata 
logue and price, to 
any address, apply to 


«THE STANDARD PUMP MANUF'G €0.” 
215 Centre Street, New York. 


gents wante “i in everv town and city. Addres#as above for 
full particulars. Mention THE JUDGE. 








L d H Do your own 
a 1es Stamping for 
EMBROIDERY, with our STA‘uP- 
ING PATTERNS for Kensington, 
Arasene, Outline, Braid Work, 
&e. Easily transferred to any 
fabric or material and can_be 
used a hundred timesover. TEN 
full sized working Patterns of 
Flowers, Corners, Borders, Scol- 
lops, Braid Strips, outline fig- 
ures, &c., also your own initial 
letters for handkerchiefs, hat 
bands, &c., with Powder, Pad 
and directions for working, all 


for 60 cents, post-paid. 
Book of 100 Designs ror Em- 
broidery, Braidin , RO. , 25 cts, 
our Rook nusat of 


Needlework, Sy a complete 
instructor in Kensington, Ara- 
gene and all other branc hes of 
Embroidery, Knitting Ly ow 
Crocheting, Lace &e. 

35 cts.; Four for $L ait the 
cbove for $1, Patten Pub. 
Co., 47 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Franklin Square Lithographic Go. 


——STEAM LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTERS :—— 
FINE COLOR WORK ASPECIALTY. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS, 
Estimates Carefully Prepared. 

324, 326 and 328 Pearl St., 
—NEW YORK— 

above disease; by 


CONSUMI I ION its — bey oe ey 
ndeed, 


cases of the worst kind and of long standing have been c 
soemeng ismy faith in itsefficacy,thatl willsend TWO M OTLES ER EE. 
together witha VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. 
Give Express and P. O. address DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., N. ¥- 
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AN ILL-MATCHED TEAM. 
JU DGE---“ They’ll never trot well together for you, Mr. Arthur.” 





